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ABSTRACT 

The bulletin is one in the series u Rural Africana 1 ' 
published 3 times yearly by the African Studies Center, Michigan 
State University. "Rural Africana 11 is devoted to current research in 
the social sciences, exploring the problems of social and economic 
development in rural Africa south of the Sahara. The present issue is 
a compilation of papers dealing with the following aspects of rural 
education: (1) Rural Education in Africa: A Status Report, (2; 

Prescriptions for Socialist Rural Education in Tanzania, (3) 

Education for Self Keliance: The Litowa Experiment, (4) Primary 
Education and Agricultural Development, (5) The Schools as an Agent 
of Rural Development, (6) A Vil.age Polytechnic in Kenya, (7) 
Agricultural Education in Africa, and (8) Agricultural Education: A 
Selected Bibliography. Included in the document is information on 
related publications and cn research projects in the general field of 
rural African studies. (EJ) 
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RURAL AFRICAN A is devoted to current research in the social sciences, exploring 
the problems of social and economic development in rural Africa south of the 
Sahara. Each issue focuses upon a specific problem or area of research, pre- 
senting papers selected by a guest editor conversant with the subject and with 
current endeavors in the field. A comprehensive bibliography on the chosen 
topic is provided in each issue, as well as news of new publications , projects, 
and individual research in the general field of rural African studies. 



The bulletin is published three times yearly. Subscriptions are available 
for J &.50 per annum (individuals) and £9*00 per annum (libraries and institutions). 
Interested readers are urged to fill out the "Statement of Research Interests" 
included at the back of each bulletin. Notts, comments, articles, and research 
reports are invited. Address all correspondence to The Editor, Rural Africana , 
African Studies Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS BULLETIN 



James R. Sheffield , our guest editor, is affiliated with Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He ^erved for several years with the Ford Foundation 
in Kenya and is now Assistant Director of the Center for Education in Africa. 



Idrian N. Resnick of the Department of Economics, Columbia University, taught 
for several years at University College, Dar es Salaam. He is the editor of 
Tanzania: Revolution by Education . 



S. Toroka teaches at the Litowa School; Litowa is a TANU Youth League Settle- 
ment situated in the Ruvama Region of Tanzania. Toroka's article has been 
reprinted verbatim from Mbioni (Tanzania), IV, 11 (May, 1968 ), 2-25* 



L. Gray Cowan is Director of the Institute of African Studies, Columbia 
University, and President of the African Studies Association. 



David Zarembka spent one year in Tanzania teaching primary school to Rwandan 
refugees with the Volunteer Teachers for Africa of Harvard University. He 
subsequently served for two years in Tanzania and Kenya with the Peace Corps 
before becoming principal of the Mua Hills Community School. Mua Hills is a 
Harambee school, which has roughly the same curriculum as the government 
secondary schools, with the addition of such courses as agriculture, carpentry, 
and domestic science. 



Hayden A. Duggan was a member of the Volunteer Teachers for Africa, a student- 
run and organized group from Harvard University. He also served as a community 
development worker on the Mwea Plains in Central Province, Kenya. 



Sheldon Weeks , specializing in the sociology of education, spent nearly two 
years at the Makerere Institute of Social Research and five years at the 
Center for Studies in Education and Development, Harvard University. At 
present he is Senior Research Fellow at Makerere University College, Kampala. 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN AFRICA 



A STATUS REPORT 



James R. Sheffield 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 



The relationship between education and rural development in Africa has been 
the subject of considerable attention for many years. As Sheldon Weeks 1 review 
of the literature indicates, the early missionaries and all of the colonial govern- 
ments frequently referred to the need for adapting education to the requisites of 
primarily agrarian societies (pA9 in this issue). Yet if there is one topic on 
which all observers of African education agree, it is that the inherited patterns 
are too European, too academic, and too unresponsive to the needs of the countries 
they serve. The reasons for this failure can best be understood within an hiCuOr- 
ical framework of three periods: l) the colonial era, 2) independence, and 3) the 

post-independence period of nation-building. 

During the colonial era, education for Africans was severely restricted and 
provided the only hope for access to the tiny number of clerical and administrative 
jobs in the modern sector. Thus it is hardly surprising that attempts by the 
colonial governments to provide ’'special" school for Africans (either vocational, 
agricultural or otherwise "adapted 1 ') were viewed as deliberate efforts to retard 
the progress of the African community. Regardless of how well-meaning the efforts 
were, they looked suspiciously similar to the policies of the Bantu Euucation Act 
of 1953 in South Africa. The even more basic problem so frequently ignored during 
the colonial era was exemplified by the complaint that "Africans are unwilling to 
work with their hands".... Even with adequate agricu?tural or vocational training, 
no sensible person would choose a career in unreformed peasant agriculture over 
better opportunities in urban areas. 

From the late 1950 T s to mid-1960‘s the coming of independence pushed rural 
education into the background as the need for high-level manpower became the major 
determinant of educational development. Starting with the Ashby Commission in 
i960 ( Investment in Education , i960), country after country sponsored manpower 
surveys and developed educational plans based on the need to l) Africanize the 
public service and 2) accelerate economic growth through the removal of critical 
manpower shortages. The high-level manpower approach clearly accelerated the re- 
markable expansion of post-secondary institutions in Africa, but by the mid-1960's 
there was considerable concern that they had gone too far too fast. Not only had 
most countries Africanized many of their public services, but the absorptive 
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capacity of the private sector proved very limited. Even Frederick Harbison, the 
high priest of manpower planning (e.g., Harbison, 19 64 ), whose survey formed the 
basis of the Ashby Commission's report, warned of the slow rate of growth of em- 
ployment in the modern sector (Harbison, 1967)* 

Thus by the mid-1960 1 s the pendulum began to swing back. High-level manpower 
constitutes less than one per cent of the population of most African countries, 
and an educational system oriented toward this goal would be ill suited--if not 
dysfunctional--to the needs of the rest of the population. Concern that educational 
development was outpacing economic opportunities became widespread after Archibald 
Callaway's pioneering studies of unemployment among primary school leavers in 
Nigeria (Callaway, 1963 ). In a bitter critique of development patterns in Africa, 
Rene Dumont (1966) lashed out at the inherited bias in favor of the urban modern 
sector and called for a major restructuring of priorities to the rural sector. 

In September 1 966 an international conference was held at Kericho, Kenya to 
explore the interrelated problems of education, employment and rural development 
(Sheffield, 1967 ) . The Kericho Conference brought together scholars, civil servants 
politicians and representatives of aid agencies in an effort to develop a compre- 
hensive strategy of rural transformation. While recognizing the need to relate the 
curriculum more closely to rural needs, the conference concluded that the formal 
school system alone could do little to effect the larger society. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the need to develop non-academic institutions to carry primary- 
school leavers over the gap in years and in skills toward self-employment (see 
Duggan's description of a "Village Polytechnic 1 ' in this Issue), and the conference 
concluded that higher priority be given to adult education- -the upgrading of the 
present labor force. 

Although it is difficult to assess the influence of any conference, there can 
be no question of the importance of Julius K. Nyerere's policy statement in the 
spring of 1967 , "Education for Self Reliance" (Nyerere, 1967)* In this eloquent 
denunciation of the elitist educational tradition, Nyerere called for a total re- 
orientation of education which would serve the needs of an agricultural, socialist 
society. "Education for Self Reliance" went far beyond the addition of vocational, 
agricultural courses to the curriculum, by linking schools with the community so 
that the entire community was in effect a school, and the school became a socialist 
microcosm of the larger society. It is too soon to judge the long-term success of 
"Education for Self Reliance," but the fact that it represents a genuine commitment 
by the president of a country gives the issue far greater significance than the 
hollow recommendations of the colonial governments or of academics. (For a fuller 
analysis of rural education in Tanzania, see Resnick, 1968). 

The articles which follow represent a variety of \iews on the problem of 
rural education. As the only African contributor, Toroka's perspective on the 
implementation of "Education for Self Relrance" is of particular significance. 

Duggan and Zarembka also write from the noint of view of the rural institution 
itself although the distinction between tne two is important: the "Harambee 

School" is a secondary school with modifications, while the "Village Polytechnic" 
is a deliberate attempt to remain vocational rather than academic. Professors 
Cowan and Resnick analyze the problem within the broader context of the total 
societies. When taken together with Weeks * review of the literature, one common 
characteristic becomes painfully apparent: the lack of empirical evidence to 

support the widely expressed conclusions. In h?s critical review of the Kericho 
Conference, Jon Moris cited the paucity of hard facts as responsible for the 
vagueness of the recommendations. As the person most closely involved in some 
of the follow-up to the Kericho Conference, Moris noted that field research was 
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urgently needed with regard to: 



(a) the actual dimensions of youth employment in rural areas, 
to identify the alternatives now being used and to deter* 
mine empirically whether or not a "problem 11 exists, 

(b) different definitions of "employment" to find which are 
most suitable for the kinds of multiple commitment which 
seem to characterize rural occupations, 

(c) the predominant patterns of family control over resources 
in relation to youth opportunities under different cul- 
tures and different resource-use systems, especially 
vis-a-vi s bridewealth and land, 

(d) the magnitudes and characteristics of ail self-employed 
occupations in rural areas, 

(e) measurement of the productivity per unit of investment of 
the various alternative schemes for labour intensification, 

(f) the impact of primary education upon the consumption 
habits and expectations of rural youth, 

(g) the national pattern of youth aspirations in relation to 
regional and situational differences as well as to the 
actual disposition of opportunities (Moris, 1968, pp, 

90-91). 

Despite the growing recognition of the central importance of the rural sector in 
African development, most research has centered cn technical rather than human 
factors. Until empirical research can identify such critical variables as those 
listed above, rural education will remain more rhetoric than reality. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FROM McGILL UNIVERSITY 

Roger Genoud's Nationalism and Economic Development in Ghana (Praeger, 1969; 
245 pp*, $17-50) is an analysis of the economic and political problems faced by 
Nkrumah T s regime. Genoud sees nationalistic anticolonialism, not socialism, at the 
heart of Nkrumah t s development strategy. The book is available from the publisher, 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., Ill Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 10003. 



Problems and Prospects of Economic Integration in West Africa by Nicolas G. 
Plessz (McGill University Press, 1968, ~92 ppT) concludes that "efforts to aid the 
economic development of African States through schemes of regional integration have 
ended in frustration due to overestimating the possibilities of international co- 
operation, instability of regimes, lack of expertise and dependence on methods 
suitable only to highly industrialized nations." The book is available from McGill 
University Press, 34^8 Reapath Street, Montreal 25, Quebec. 



Audrey I. Richards in The Multicultural States of East Afric a (McGill University 
Press, 1969; 160 pp., approx. $4.50) examines "the economic and political character- 
istics of East African states inhabited by a number of ethnic groups... in terms of 
their potential as unifying or disruptive forces- -the sometimes aggravating effect 
of independence on new or existing ethnic rivalries." The book may be ordered from 
McGill University Press, address above. 



Microcosmogeny and Modernization i n African Religious Movements by James W. 
Fernandez (1969? 35 pp.) "examines religious cult movements in terms of the fulfill' 
ment offered to participants rather than simply as a form of protest against the 
larger society." The booklet is available at $.50 (additional copies, $.25) from 
che Centre for Developing-Aiea Studies, McGill University, 3437 Peel Street, 
Montreal 112, Quebec. 
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